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Planning the Peace 


In the heart of war-battered London the 
* Foreign Ministers of the Big Five of the 
United-Nations are meeting to plan the details 
of the peace which we hope is going to con¬ 
tinue for all time. In these meetings the 
critical problems of frontiers, waterways, popu¬ 
lations, and racial groupings are up for decision 
with a view to incorporation into treaties be¬ 
tween the nations. The face of the world’s 
map and the fate of many millions of indivi¬ 
duals are being decided at these momentous 
meetings’of the Council of Five. 

This Council, it will be recalled, was set up 
at the Potsdam Conference, when it was 
agreed that the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
Russia, America, China, and France should 
meet in London and there establish a per¬ 
manent secretariat. Each Minister was to be 
accompanied by a Deputy with full powers to 
take the place of his chief if called away.for 
any reason. The immediate task assigned to 
them was to draw up, with a view to submis¬ 
sion to the United Nations, treaties of peace 
With Italy, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Finland, and to propose settlements of out¬ 
standing territorial questions. Further, this 
Council was authorised to prepare a peace 
settlement for Germany “to be-accepted by 
the Government of Germany when a govern¬ 
ment adequate for the purpose is established. 

'J'reaty-making is no longer a secret matter for 
kings and ministers alone in which the wel¬ 
fare of their peoples can be lightly disposed of 
or easily ignored in a striving for power. 
Treaties must now commend themselves to the 
peoples who are committed to uphold them. 

How differently the planning for the peace 
is being handled as compared with 1919 ! Then 
the vast assemblage of the Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference tried in a few months to settle every 
question which arose, and to settle them in an 
atmosphere of intrigue and cynicism. 

This time the Foreign Ministers are clearing 
the-ground ahead, and boldly facing those racial* 


and economic problems upon whose solution 
depends the future happiness of the world. 
The welfare of the common man lies at the 
heart of all our peace planning. Unless he is 
decently housed, warmed, fed, and given an 
honest living to pursue with fair and reason¬ 
able chances of success, then no amount of high 
and resounding phraseology in the peace 
treaties themselves will save the world from 
strife. 

|f the London meetings can begin to shape a 
v peace which we can all enthusiastically believe 
in, then the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Nations will earn our lasting gratitude. It is 
that spark of hope and trust which the world 
is looking for now after its time of testing in 
the war years. * • 

We do not ask for every world problem to be 
settled by the treaties which are now taking 
shape. It would be highly dangerous if that 
state of efficiency were achieved, because there 
are some issues between the nations which can 
only be settled by the passage of time. We do 
not ask the impossible of those who frame the 
peace treaties, but we do ask them to give us 
a clear view of what they have agreed to so 
that we may intelligently support their decisions 
and make them part of the new era of peace. 

There must be no secret clauses in the new 
treaties committing the world’s peoples to 
undertakings of which they have no know¬ 
ledge. Our leaders can now help us to enter 
the peace era with frankness, recognising our 
differences in the world family of -peoples, 
building up on goodwill a finer creation of 
modern civilisation than we have ever dreamed 
possible. 

'Y'hese days in London may mean the shap¬ 
ing of new centuries of peaceful association 
between the nations. At least we can say that 
they have begun well. The leaders gathered 
in London have surrounding them the hopes 

and prayers of millions of the world’s peoples. 

♦ 


College Life in China Danger overhead 


Central China College of Han¬ 
kow has been- evacuated to 
the little town of Hsichow near 
the Burma Road for five years, 
with little furniture, few books,- 
and difficult food conditions. Mrs 
David Anderson, a member of 
the school staff, has written 
home about her problems reveal¬ 
ing something of what the 
Japanese invasion has meant. 

“I have just finished spring- 
cleaning and scrubbing our un¬ 
painted wooden furniture,"’ she 
Writes. “Presently, not without 
reluctance, I must get down to 
repairing and remodelling our 
garments for another year. No¬ 
body can afford new clothes here 
now,* so we patch and repatch. It 
takes ages. On my list at 
present are such items as khaki 
shirt—cut off tail to make new 
collars; stockings, resole with 
pieces knitted from local cotton 
yarn; pyjamas, make one pair 
out of former bedcover. My 
few r . cotton frocks ' must some¬ 
how be fixed up to last another 
year, after which we hope to go 
on furlough. - 

- “During these five years the 
college has, - of course, had 
various troubles, due to the war, 
but none is harder to cope with 
than the ever-mounting cost of 
living due largely to inflation. 
Costs of food, fuel, clothing, 
tradesmen’s services, have now 
increased 150 to 600 times 1939 
costs and every month brings 


fresh increases. In the homes it 
needs constant planning and ad¬ 
justing to * make their ends 
meet,’ as a Chinese . friend 
picturesquely puts it! Not that 
we are fading away for lack of 
food, but when a cotton dress 
length costs £25, and cooking fat 
is 30s a pound, and the servant 
throws the pot around because 
his wage is only 140 times more 
than in 1939—well, life gets a bit 
complicated. And yet, especially 
when one writes it down, it seems 
very little compared with the 
saci’ifices and difficulties that the 
w ar has imposed on many of you 
at home. It always amazes and 
inspires us that, during these un¬ 
certain and dangerous years at 
home, you folks have yet done so 
much for China by working, 
giving, and praying. Without 
the help given through the China 
Relief Funds in Britain and the 
USA the college would have 
been forced to close ere this——” 

Penicillin Train 

^ train which is touring the 
country is a travelling 
medical exhibition and was pre¬ 
pared by scientists of St Mary’s 
Hospital, London. It shows the 
latest achievements of penicillin, 
the insecticide DDT, new 
vaccines, and the delicate, electri¬ 
cal apparatus for diagnosing in 
advance diseases of the brain. 
The train will be on show at 
Paddington in October. 


correspondent wilting in 
The Times has told an 
interesting story of a rare visitor 
to this country. 

The correspondent’s father was 
waiting one day just inside the 
south entrance to the London 
Zoo when he noticed a strange ' 
excitement among the eagles, 
and, looking up,, as they were 
doing, he saw, at a great height, 
a bird which he knew to be a 
vulture or. an eagle. It turned 
out to be an eagle, for, later that 
day, the same bird was seen and 
identified in Surrey, flying low, 
and seeking a roosting place. At 
the approach of the eagle, goats 
were seen to leap and tug at . 
their chains, and some fowls all 
took refuge in their hen-houses— 
except the cock, who got on to 
the roof and crowed! 

It may be regarded as a 
certainty that those goats and 
fQWls had never seen an eagle 
before; yet, instinctively, they 
knew that danger was lurking 
over them. It is pleasing to note 
that the cock rose to the occasion 
with commendable courage in 
his desire to protect his wives. 

This story gives yet a further 
illustration of instincts in animal 
and bird life of which we have 
still very much to learn. 
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Washington’s Great Dome 


The eyes of the world are turned towards .Washington, 
seat of the United States Government. This painter 
pauses for a moment to look up hopefully to the statue 
of Freedom on the Capitol. 


Back Home 

Jn 1940 Australia gave refuge 

• to nearly 600 evacuated 
children. Now that peace is 
here again most of these boys 
and girls are coming home 
again—some are already here. 

Many of the children of 1940 
are now young men and women, 
and some have been working in 
war factories or serving in the 
fighting forces of the British 
Commonwealth.' 

What has it been like growing 
up • in Australia? The evacuees 
will remember how strange it 
was at first. If they lived in one 
of the big cities they were 
within reach of the sea for 
swimming, sailing, and surf- 
riding. If they lived in the 
country it was perhaps with a 
farmer who had a private aero¬ 
plane for touring his vast- sheep 
farm. They saw strange animals 
—the kangaroo, the koala bear, 
and the duck-billed platypus— 
and ate strange fruits. Above 
all, there was spaciousness (in 
a country the size of the whole 
of Europe without Russia) and 
there was abundant sunshine.' 

The returning evacuees re¬ 
member Australia not only for 
its strange new pleasures, but 
for the friendliness of its people. 


From Home 

Nearly 90 of the children have 
persuaded their families to go 
out to them in Australia to make 
their home there; many others 
are determined- to see their 
Australian friends again. 

The ; Australians themselves 
are sorry to say goodbye, and 
from the Australian Minister of 
Immigration came this farewell 
message; “ Today you . pass out 
of . the guardianship of the 
Australian Government. In say¬ 
ing goodbye as your official 
guardian, I wish you godspeed 
and a happy reunion with your 
relatives and friends. 

“On behalf of the Australian 
Government I want you to con¬ 
vey to them our very warm 
regard and our sincere appre¬ 
ciation of their splendid courage 
and determination during the 
years of war. Australia has tried 
to be a good friend to you, and 
we sincerely hope, now that you 
are going home, that you will 
be a true friend to Australia for 
the remainder of your life. At 
some future time we hope to see 
you back in this sunny land, if 
not to make your home here, at 
least to visit us and renew the 
friendships that you have made 
during your stay amongst us.” - 
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Now That Lend-Lease 


IS L.NDED 


A lthough the talks now taking place at Washington between 
representatives of Britain and the United States have as 
their immediate aim the question of help, for an impoverished 
Britain, the far broader question of world recovery is at stake. 

Before the talks opened Lord 
Halifax told United States press¬ 
men that there was no question 
of the British Mission going to 
Washington “as supplicants and 
asking the United States to help 
us in any way which they do not 
honestly feel to be in the in¬ 
terests of themselves and the 
world. Moreover we have no in¬ 
tention of accepting obligations 
that we cannot see our way to 
fulfil” 

Lord Halifax went on to say 
that' just as the Battle of Britain 
was fought “hot only for Britain, 
but for... the world, so this 
economic battle of Britain taking 
place here in Washington con¬ 
tains issues far wider than those 
merely affecting the two coun¬ 
tries directly concerned,” and he 
asked if we could not make the 
co-operation of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth 
as great a world saviour in 
peace as in war. 

Britain’s almost entire sacrifice 
of her exports and her wealth in 
the interests of the total 'prose¬ 
cution of the war has left her 
poor indeed, and the sudden can¬ 
cellation of Lend-Lease pre¬ 
sented her with grave difficulties 
in the matter of ensuring sup¬ 
plies for the coming winter and 
in the difficult period of convert¬ 
ing her industry from war pro¬ 
duction for the needs of peace. 

Lord Keynes, joint head of the 
British Mission, mentioned the 
two alternatives for_-Britain. The 
first, he said, is for us to do the 
best we can with the-resources 
we still command, and aim at 
emerging slowly from our present 
temporary difficulties with as 
little outside aid as possible. This 
would mean matching purchases 
from any country with purchases 
that country makes from us. 

This would inevitably curtail our 
import programme. The other 
alternative is to work out with 
the United States some means of 
returning at the earliest possible 
date to normal trade practices in 
the belief that the resulting 
general expansion of world 
trade will mean that eventually 


the United States and other 
countries, as well as ourselves, 
will be much better off on 
balance than under the first 
plan. 

The chief negotiators for the 
United States are Mr Will Clay¬ 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State; 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr Fred Vinson; and the head 
of the Foreign Economic Admin¬ 
istration, Mr Crowley. The dis¬ 
cussions, in which many experts 
of both countries are engaged, 
are likely to last several weeks. 
Mr Dean Acheson, Acting 
Secretary of State, has stated 
that the conference is not con¬ 
cerned with details either of 
tariffs or of commercial policy, 
but is reviewing the position on a 
higher and broader plane. Its 
purpose is to go over the. whole 
field of finance and commercial 
policy, in order to see exactly 
“where each country stands. 

Opinion in the United States is 
by no means all in favour of 
giving further help to Britain, 
there being, for instance, a feel¬ 
ing in some quarters that Britain 
is more able to help herself than 
is apparent, and at the con¬ 
ference there is bound to be some 
plain speaking. Sacrifices will be 
called for on both sides. As an 
example, the policy of Empire 
Preference might have to be 
considerably modified in so far 
as it affects U S industry. 

Even such a good friend of this 
country as the New York Herald 
Tribune suggests that if the im¬ 
mediate negotiations result in 
loans to Britain they should be 
earmarked for her domestic 
reconstruction “and not for the 
payment of debts to her colonies 
or for reloaning to other 
countries to strengthen British 
trade at our expense.” 

There is no doubt that an 
agreement will be reached which, 
even if not ideal, will be a 
desirable step forward. For this 
is a matter which affects not 
only the economic future of 
Britain but also that of; the 
United States, and ultimately, of 
course, of the whole world. 


Educating Young Scotland 


\ number of far-reaching sug¬ 
gestions are included in a 
recent report, • “Tire Needs of 
Youth,” made to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland by an ad¬ 
visory committee under Lord 
Keith. The report makes over 
80 recommendations concerning 
all aspects of youthful activity. 

Great changes are suggested in 
the schools, which, it is stated, 
should serve as miniature com¬ 
munities in new buildings suit¬ 
able for . the purpose. All 
secondary pupils should attend 
the same kind of school, which 
would give common instruction 
on subjects of general interest, 
but would also provide a variety 
of courses, choice of which could 
be made about the age of 14. 

The report does not neglect 
the interests of those at work, 
who should be given time off 
work to attend continuation 
classes, and a holiday of at least 
23 days a year. Youth centres, 
playing fields, swimming-baths, 
sea cruises, adventurous work, 
and expeditions should be made 


available to the young for the 
developmentof mind and body. 

Mindful that a happy home 
life is the basis of a happy youth, 
the report looks to the promised 
improvements in housing to give 
every child the. best possible 
living conditions. It is hoped 
that, the nation will take on the 
responsibility of adequately, sup¬ 
porting ' family' life and that 
young and old alike will be 
taught to build happy homes. 

Our Biggest Bomber 

^he cloak of secrecy has been 
lifted in regard to Britain’s 
biggest and most powerful 
bomber, the Avro Lincoln. , 

This giant of the air, which 
can> carry a tremendous bomb 
load, including- a 22,000-pounder, 
has a wing span of 120 feet, • 
weighs three tons, and is driven 
by four engines each of 1750 Up. 

The Lincoln was in action 
over Germany towards- the end 
of the,European war and would 
have been -in t he Far. East if 
Japan had not surrendered. 


The 40-Hour 
Week 

^he Trades Union Congress at 
Blackpool discussed, among 
marly other subjects, the ' intro¬ 
duction of a working week of 40 
hours 'in Britain. 

Sir Mark Hodgson, who intro¬ 
duced the General Council’s 
report on the 40-hour week, said 
that a high output from our in¬ 
dustry could not be obtained if 
the conditions of the workers 
were low; and he pointed out 
that in some countries it had 
been proved that a high indus¬ 
trial »utput was closely asso¬ 
ciated with better conditions for 
the workers. He said that some 
ot the most efficient firms in 
Britain had found it possible to 
reduce working hours. 

The attitude of many em¬ 
ployers when approached on this 
question, he said, was that the 
40-hour week was not a matter to 
be settled by' each individual 
industry, but one that should be 
dealt with on a national scale. 

The T U C’s scheme is for the 
40-hour week to be introduced in 
a way suitable to the particular 
needs of each industry, and 
while there should be" legislation 
to encourage its introduction 
throughout the. country, it would 
. be necessary for the actual 
arrangements to be settled by 
negotiations in each industry be- 
. tween workers and employers. 

SECURITY OF SAVINGS 

“ J take this opportunity of say¬ 
ing that for this Govern¬ 
ment, as for all British Govern¬ 
ments, Britain’s credit is a 
national and not a party interest, 
and that loans to the State will 
be honoured, without exception 
or qualification. Therefore, the 
holder of a certificate can be 
given an absolute assurance that 
if he gives notice for repayment, 
repaid he will be.” 

This statement, calculated to 
remove an y possible doubt which 
may linger in people’s minds 
about their savings, was made by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when the Thanksgiving Week 
Campaign was launched. 

The Government offers savers 
tpe security of Britain’s honour 
and strength; and as the Prime 
Minister has reminded the 
nation : “Until better times come 
to us our duty is to save all we 
can, and to devote those savings 
to reconstruction and the tasks 
of peace.” 

A Wise Move 

JJefore 1914 South-West Africa 
was a German colony. At 
the conclusion of the First 
World War this territory was 
handed over to South Africa, to 
be administered under a League 
of Nations mandate. 

# According to Field-Marshal 
Smuts, South-West Africa will 
continue to be administered by 
South Africa, but the Union 
Government have decided that 
no further public funds shall be 
spent on schools or classes in 
which the German language is 
either the sole or the principal 
medium of instruction. The 
South African Government’s new 
policy is to be acted upon 
“Without undue delay.” 

This move to “ de-Germanise” 
Germany’s former colony is. a 
small but an important step 
towards removing baleful Ger¬ 
man influence • from the world. 
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World News Reel 


A tropical storm travelling at 
over 100 miles an hour from 
the Bahamas to Florida caused 
great damage . recently. In 
Florida the hurricane destroyed 
aircraft valued at £5,000,000 by 
starting fires at a naval base. 

According to a travel agent in 
London, 80,000 American tourists 
are waiting for the first oppor¬ 
tunity to visit Britain. 

Plans, to send missionaries to 
Japan, in accordance with the 
wishes of General MacArthur, 
are being made by the United 
Church of Canada. 

Telephone communication has 
been opened between Moscow and 
Harbin, a distance of 400Q miles. 

A Royal Naval Hospital ivhich 
has been operating in Brisbane 
during the past six ?nonths is 
being transferred to Hong Kong . 

JTor the rebuilding of Stalin¬ 
grad a £30,000,000 scheme 
has been approved by Marshal 
•Stalin. 

At Moscow a central air 
ambulance station is being 
organised so that patients may 
be flown in from outlying towns 
and villages. 


A Johannesburg firm has sent 
a gift of ten tons of sweets to 
Britain. 

The British ship Empire Simba, 
carrying 500,000 shells of mustard 
gas, made to be used against the 
enemy if they had started using 
poisonous gas, has been taken 
out into the Atlantic and sunk. 

Russia is to loan 250,000 tons of 
grain to Rumania,, and also return 
some naval and merchant ships. 

Eire is to continue Summer 
Time throughout the-winter. 

J^ew. Zealand has ordered 
trolley buses to the value of ■ 
£30,000 from a Manchester firm. 

Some 43,000 cases'of meat and 
vegetables originally offered to the 
British Ministry of Food by South 
Africa have, at the request of our 
Government, been earmarked for 
Unrra. 

In Berlin the first Jewish New 
Year service since 1938 has been 
held. The Torah, or Sacred 
Scroll, had been hidden from 
the Nazis. 

East African soldiers are going 
back to their “Civvy Street ” at 
the rate of 500 a week. 


Home News Reel 


'When the famous legless pilot, 
Group Captain Douglas 
Bader, led 300 planes in the 
flight over London that was part 
of the Thanksgiving Week cele- • 
brations, the planes flew with 
only ten feet between their 
wing tips, and at one point only 
500 feet up. 

The Mayoress of Hastings, who 
recently went to lunch on board 
H M S Hastings which was 
anchored off the town, was obliged 
by rough weather to remain on 
board the sloop for. two days.. 

The famous Irish tenor, Count 
John McCormack , has died in 
Dublin at the age of 61. During 
the First World War he gave 
recitals which raised £150,000 
for the Allied Red Cross . 

About 600 Dutch and Jewish 
refugee children arrived in 
Britain recently for a four-month 
holiday. After spending the first 
two weeks in camp they are to 
live with English families. 

Jersey has raised more than 
£125,000 for the Red Cross as a 
mark of gratitude for parcels 
received during the Occupation. 
The figure, £46,000, mentioned in 
a recent C N as coming from 
the Channel Islands, was from 
Guernsey alone. 

A pigeon called the Ruhr 
Express, ivhich brought valuable 
information about the Ruhr 
battle, was sold for £420 at an 
auction held by the People's 
Dispensary for'Sick Animals. 


The .next Lord Mayor of. York 
icill be Councillor F. Gaines, 
formerly a railway porter and 
now an assistant station-master. 

. Sir David Young Cameron, the 
celebrated Scottish painter, died 
recently at the age of 80. His 
work is represented in the Tate 
Gallery, the Victoria and. Albert 
Museum, the British Museum, 
and many foreign art galleries. 

Mr Churchill is to be made the' 
first honorary Freeman of the City * 
of Westminster. 

During London’s Thanksgiving 
Savings Week people who bought 
savings stamps were ■ given trips 
on the Thames in D Day landing- 
‘barges . 

'J'he Royal National -Lifeboat 
Institution has received a 
parcel containing 46 sovereigns 
and 11 half-sovereigns from an 
anonymous friend. 

The W V s is to continue its 
work for at least' another two 
years. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, who was Deputy 
Supreme Commander under 
General Eisenhower, has been 
promoted to the rank of Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force. 

The small savings of this 
country up^to VJ Day amounted 
to £3,652,000,000. 

War Premium contributions up 
to the last returns, in March 1944 
totalled £113,191,536, 


Youth News Reel 


J^or diving, fully clothed, to 
the rescue of a boy who had 
fallen into the River .Tyne, the 
Gilt Cross has been awarded to 
15-year-old Frank Wylie of the 
27th Newcastle Troop. 

Bemerton Scouts have had a 
target in the bed of the river at 
Salisbury, and 2s 6d was paid to 
anyone pitching a penny in the 
bull’s-eye. In . seven days the 
Scouts made £52 for the local 
Welcome Home Fund. 

Boy Scouts from East Bristol , 
Brislington, and St Anne's claim 
to be the only youth - organisa¬ 
tion in Gloucestershire who have 
run a harvest camp for three 
successive years. During the - 
three camps they have put in 
some 10,000 working hours. 


A Troop of Canadian Boy 
Scouts at Ocean Falls, British 
Columbia, finding no camping 
site close at hand, staged con¬ 
certs and sold salvage and so 
raised sufficient money to go by 
steamer to a camp-site 150 miles 
up the coast. 

The highest award of the Boys 
Brigade,' the Cross for Heroism, 
has been awarded to Corporal 
Norman Stephen Stevens, aged~ 16, 
of the 57th London Company, for 
saving, in circumstances of excep¬ 
tion difficulty, a boy from drown¬ 
ing in the Thames at Richmond. 

A big Guide Rally at St 
Andrews Hall, Glasgow, on Sep¬ 
tember 28, will be attended by 
Princess Elizabeth, Commodore 
of the Sea Rangers. , 
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Guides on the Farm 

Some Girl Guides from France who have come to this country 
to'study our ci*Gtoms are seen with some British Guides 
helping with the harvest on a farm at Rock, Northumberland. 


RUSSIA'S HOMELESS 

TTow terrible was the havoc 
JLJ - wrought by Hitler’s armies 
in Russia has lately been revealed 
in Moscow. 

Some 25 million people were 
rendered homeless when six million 
houses were destroyed. More than 
70.000 villages and hamlets, and 
1710 towns were also’ destroyed, 
while 31,000 industrial Under¬ 
takings employing four million 
workers were laid in ruins, 

THE TOLL OF WAR 
DAMAGE 

go me illuminating figures about 
war damage have been given 
by Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
chairman of the War Damage 
Commission. 

Well over three and a quarter 
million separate properties were 
affected by enemy bombing. An 
analysis of this mammoth total 
throws considerable light on the 
problem of repair and recon¬ 
struction. * ■ 

As many as 3,024,822 of the 
properties, that is to say, 92 per 
cent, were dwelling houses. 
There were 75,607 shops, 16,947 
churches and church properties, 
8323 schools, 24,097 factories, 
41,973 commercial buildings, 
warehouses, and places of enter¬ 
tainment, 25,989 farm properties, 
23,990 hotels and other licensed 
premises^ 5955 town halls, public 
libraries, and other local autho¬ 
rity buildings, and 1599 hospitals. 

Nearly one and a haif million 
of the damaged properties are 
in the London area. The next - 
highest area is in the north-west 
of England, where 368,122 proper¬ 
ties were affected. 


TWIN DESTINIES 

J^rom Settle in Yorkshire comes 
the story of two boys, Tom 
Frankland and Raymond Chaffer, 
who were born on the same day, 
went to the same school together, 
won scholarships the same day,. 
left school the same day, an'd 
began work on the same day in 
the same office. They joined up 
the same day in the same corps, 
trained together, went to Singa¬ 
pore together, and were posted 
as missing together. 

Nothing further was heard 
about them until the other day, 
when news of prisoners in the 
Far Eastern war began to arrive- 
in this country. Then the 
parents of both boys received a 
telegram from Saigon, Indo¬ 
china, which read: “Safe and 
well,’ Frankland and Chaffer.” 

SUNDAY AT THE STOLL 

'J'he first of a series of concerts 
arranged. by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra will be 
given at the Stoll Theatre, Kings- 
way, on Sunday afternoon. The 
orchestra will give the first six 
concerts, five being conducted 
by its founder. Sir Thomas 
Beecliam, and in November will 
go fo * the Continent, for a 10- 
days’ tour, visiting Pi\ris, Brus¬ 
sels, and Antwerp. But Sir 
Thomas .will not go, for on 
November 11 he will conduct the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra at 
the Stoll in one of the two 
concerts that famous band of 
musicians will give. 

This series of Sunday after¬ 
noon concerts will continue 
throughout the winter season. 


island Leper Doctor 

D R Joan Lamplugh, a young these are full small'grass huts 
woman doctor of Binning- are built by the stronger 


Binning- are built 
ham, returns this month to her patients, 
lonely leper station in Northern 
Rhodesia. 


The hospital site on Chilubi 
is ideal for the nursing of 


When she went out to the leprosy cases, but very in¬ 
leper hospital of St Joan of Arc, accessible. South of the lake 
on Chilubi Island in Lake Bang- stretch the endless- swamps 

weolo, she was the only white where Livingstone died. To the 

woman in an area with 12,000 north, two days’ journey away 

people. . —one day by boat and then 45 

On Chilubi Dr Lamplugh, miles’ bicycle ride—is Luvingu, 

assisted by 18 native orderlies, the nearest town. 


looks after more than 120 
patients. They are housed in 
two wards, six huts built of 


Dr Lamplugh’s reputation 
with the natives is so high that 
many of them come to her 


dned bncks,jmd some huts left island hospital voluntarily for 

treatment. She has been-very 
con- successful in curing patients 
huts suffering from the mild type of 


in an abandoned village. 

In a compound for 
tagious patients four 


ha vp been built, and when leprosy. 


THE CATHEDRAL 
IN THE FOREST 

JTamed throughout Lancashire 
because of retaining its 
ancient custom of “ rushbearing,”. 
St Mary’s, Newchurch-in-Pendle 
has recently celebrated its 400th 
anniversary. 

St Mary’s was once known as 
the Cathedral in the Forest, and 
present-day children of the 
forest have played an important 
part in its celebrations, both by 
carrying rushes into the church 
in the form of crosses and stag¬ 
ing dramatised episodes of its 
long history. In the bad old 
days this lonely countryside was 
viewed with awe by the supei> 
stitious, and two unfortunate 
old women were once seized for 
practising witchcraft here. 
Harrison's Ainsworth’s book, 
Lancashire Witches, is a romance 
woven round their unhappy 
story, and tells much of the 
lives and vile deeds of the 
ancient foresters connected with 
this old church beneath the 
shadow of Pendle Hill. 

THE GIRLS’ BAND 

YirHEN an appeal was made for 
the Forces’ homecoming fund 
at Thaxted, Essex, a number of 
young girls determined to do 
something to assist, so they 
formed a band, and by giving 
band concerts in the neighbour¬ 
hood raised £8 for the fund. 
This effort would have rejoiced 
the late Revd Conrad Noel who 
did so much to foster instru¬ 
mental music in this lovely old 
village. 

SURREY IN SURREY 

r jno cricket-lovers Surrey and the 
Oval are inseparable, as in¬ 
separable as Gilbert and Sulli¬ 
van or Crusoe and Friday. But 
Kingston hopes to change all 
that. 

Surrey had a great game with 
an Australian side not long ago 
on-the Kingston ground of Ley- 
land Motors. The attendance 
(and the ground) proved so good 
that Surrey are to play there 
next season and a County Week 
is contemplated, wfith the gay 
atmosphere that makes the Kent 
Festival at Canterbury so success¬ 
ful. But, above all, Kingston 
offers Surrey the chance of a 
real County ground for, apart 
from an occasional match at 
Guildford, Surrey play only in 
London—at the famous Kenning- 
ton Oval. 

DOG SENSE 

H^eddy the terrier showed his 
good sense recently, when on 
a train journey. Having fallen 
from the train on to the electric 
railway at Birkenhead, Teddy ran 
, under the stationary train into 
a tunnel where, carefully, avoid¬ 
ing the live rails, he found a 
place of safety. For two hours 
he sat there quietly, while trains 
went up and down. When the 
rush hour had ended the current 
was cut off until Teddy had been 
rescued. e 

DR GARB’S HOBBY 

man with a curious hobby 
has died recently at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. He was Dr Claude 
Gabb, who for 30 years had 
scanned the papers for notices 
of the death of anyone of 90 
years or, more,. At the end of 
each year he drew up his 
recordings and .wrote to The 
Times. Last year Dr Gabb had 
a list of 480 nonagenarians who 
had died. The highest figure 
recorded by him was the .531 
deaths of 1938, and the lowest, 
283, in 1918. 


Heroism on a 

^ales of great courage in the 
war continue to Come into . 
the news. 

On April 9, 1945, an American 
ship which was unloading bombs 
at Bari, in Italy, blew up, and 
there were many casualties. An 
Italian ship Lucia, near by, 
which was carrying petrol, 
caught fire. 

Lieut-Commander Jonathan 
Lee,. of Liverpool, and Skipper 
Edward Paddison, of Hull, organ¬ 
ised parties to board the blazing 
ship. Lieut-Commander Lee, 
though wounded himself, re¬ 
moved some wounded men to 
'safety and set t to work to 

CAPTAIN-GENERAL 

very unfamiliar rank was. 
brought into the news the 
other week—that of Captain- 
General, a title held by Sir John 
Huggins, Governor of Jamaica. 

The title was formerly used 
for a military commander-in- 
'chief, a title which has strong 
Spanish ancestry; in fact; it is 
.still used in Spain. 

Colonel D’Oyley was appointed 
captain-general and governor-in¬ 
chief in 1661, six years after 
Jamaica was taken from the 
Spaniards by an expedition led 
by the Admirals Penn and 
Venables. The great Marl¬ 
borough also held this title, a 
reward' for his services, given by 
Queen Anne. 

Today, 290 years after Jamaica 
became ours, that title, Captain- 
General <and Governor-in-Chief, 
is held by Sir John. 

NEW OIL TANKER 

j^Tany oil tankers are being con- 
. structed in our shipyards, re¬ 
placing those lost during the war. 
Motor-driven, they will be much 
more comfortable for the crews 
than has been the case, some 
having single-berth cabins, 

One tanker to be launched early 
next year is‘of .17,000 tons, and 
will be driven by turbo-electric 
machinery of 13,000 h p, the 
highest power • ever used in a 
^ single-screw-propelled tanker. 
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Blazing Ship 

weigh anchor, so that the 
Lucia could be towed to a safer 
berth. Meanwhile, he was ex¬ 
posed to the great risk of further 
explosions. Skipper Paddison 
rescued three helpless men. 

Neither of these two gallant 
sailors left the Lucia until she 
was well clear of the harbour and 
all the wounded had been re¬ 
moved to safety. 

In recognition of their heroism, 
Lieut-Commander Lee and 
Skipper Paddison have been 
awarded the George Medal, and 
seyen ratings who assisted them 
have won the British Empire 
Medal. 

HOSPITALS’ DAY 

T ondon’s hospitals have vast 
tasks ahead of them, such as 
rebuilding and recruiting and 
training more medical and 
nursing staffs. For help in this 
vital work our hospitals rely on 
voluntary contributions, and on 
Tuesday, October 2, look to the 
public for support. This will be 
the first Hospitals’ Day since Vic¬ 
tory. Make your gift a generous 
Thankoffering for Victory. 

THE AUSSIE’S CHOICE 

When the tfianist Isador Good- 
*man returned from a tour 
of military camps in New Guinea 
he brought back with him a box 
brim-full with about 2000 dirty 
bits of paper. They are treasured 
possessions. These odds and ends 
are valued because on them are 
written the requests of Austra¬ 
lian soldiers for special items at 
Mr Goodman’s concerts. 

When war broke out Isador 
Goodman v/as in Australia, and 
he joined up and served for three 
years with the A I F. Later, he 
became a captain in the Austra¬ 
lian Army Education Service, 
and in that capacity he made a 
tour of two months in New 
Guinea. He took with him a 
new grand piano of British 
make, specially constructed for 
the tropics, and although it was 
5ft 6in long, the Douglas trans¬ 
port planes in which he travelled 
had ample room for it. 



He Gave Us Penicillin 

Professor Fleming, who gave us penicillin, visited the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris recently, and is here seen examining a 
microscope which magnifies objects 40,000 times. See page 5 
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The Archer 


Archery has been a sport for many centuries* and even 
today it retains much of its popularity. This fine picture 
was taken at a recent contest. 


THE LITTLE SHIPS ARE FOR SALE 


'J'he other week we told the 
story of the Little Ships and 
their big deeds. Now we learn 
they are doing - an equally im¬ 
portant job—providing homes for 
the homeless. 

As these coastal craft are 
demobilised, the • Admiralty, 
through the Director of Small 
Craft Disposals at Cobham, 
Surrey, offer them for sale, and 
many have already been bought. 

More than 7000 people have 
applied to purchase these little 
ships, from which the guns and 
engines are removed. 

The most popular type of 
vessel is the M TB, which, about 
70 feet long, are easily adapted 
for use as houseboats, providing 
cabin accommodation and sleep¬ 
ing room for five. 

Procurable for the small sum 
of £200, or a little more, they, 
provide a home on the water. 
The price of the vessel rests with 


the purchaser, the highest bidder 
securing the craft, provided he 
is an ordinary member of the 
public and * is not buying on 
behalf of a private boat busi¬ 
ness. The Admiralty feel that 
where a vessel is suitable as a 
floating home the private "buyer 
should get preference—and see 
that he does. Many have bene¬ 
fited in this way, and it is hoped 
that at least a dozen more will 
do so each week. 

Other craft now bein£ offered 
for sale are the invasion and 
landing-barges, vessels' which 
make excellent pleasure-boats, 
so that holiday 7 resorts are 
anxious to purchase them. Steel 
barges fetch about £1000, and 
wooden ones £700. 

To give everyone a chance to 
purchase a home on the water or 
a pleasure-boat the Admiralty 
are issuing lists of the craft for 
sale each month. 
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Smoke Turned 
Into Gold 

^he war has caused such a 
shortage of tobacco in 
Europe that it now serves there 
in lieu of money. Cigarettes will 
buy practically anything. Men 
exchange a gold watch, a first- 
" class camera, binoculars, foun¬ 
tain pens—all manner of costly 
articles—for a few packets in the 
Berlin and other black markets. 
The British Government has 
struck a blow at this improper 
trading by stopping the supply 
to our Forces of duty-free parcels 
of smokes. 

This modern passion, indulged 
at such cost, seems an echo of 
the craze that followed the 
introduction of tobacco by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whose sailors, 
mistaken by the Red Indians for 
gods, were presented by them 
with bags of the finest tobacco. 
For tobacco was first burned as 
an offering to the pagan gods. 

The Sacred Herb 

Tobacco was regarded, there¬ 
fore, as a sacred herb possessing 
magical properties as a cure- 
all, and hence it was precious 
beyond price. When it reached 
England it was often burned, 
mixed with frankincense, as 
incense. Smoking scholars and 
doctors wrote extravagantly in 
its praise.; non-smokers, headed 
by James the First, denounced 
it in arguments as fantastic. 
Queen Elizabeth saw smoking 
grow general at her Court, and 
once, twitted her well-esteemed 
Raleigh on his unreasoning devo¬ 
tion to the habit. Raleigh replied 
that he was so completely master 
of the subject that he could even 
tell the weight of the smoke in 
any quantity of tobacco he con¬ 
sumed. Laughing, the Queen 
replied that she doub.ted, adding, 

“ And I will wager you 20 angels 
that you do not solve my doubt.” 

Sir Walter, gallantly accepting 
the challenge, weighed a quan¬ 
tity of tobacco, placed it in his 
pipe, then, having smoked it, 
weighed the remaining ash, and 
announced the weight of the 
. smoke into which the tobacco 
had been converted. Ordering 
the wager to be paid, the Queen 
said, “Many alchemists have I 
heard of who turned gold into 
smoke, but Raleigh, is the first 
who has turned smoke into gold. ” 

For and Against Tobacco 

The battle for and against 
tobacco raged throughout the 
centuries. First its sacred charac¬ 
ter was discredited, then its 
power to cure all physical ills, 
while at the same time the 
charge that smoking ruined ~ 
men’s souls and consumed their 
fortunes was slowly abandoned. 

Support and opposition re¬ 
mained to some extent balanced. 
Queen Victoria hated smoking; 
King Edward the Seventh, her 
eldest son, smoked cigars or 
cigarettes morning, noon, and 
night. Ruskin thundered against 
it, but Charles Kingsley stored 
pipes in all parts of his garden 
so that he might, anywhere, at 
any time, pick one up at will, 
load, light, and puff. Tefinyson 
was one of the heaviest smokers 
of all our' poets, while as for 
Carlyle, he ‘ bought his tobacco 
by the stone , and his clay 
churchwarden pipes by the gross. 
Yet he wondered why he suffered 
such anguishing indigestion! 


Out For Records Again 


giR Malcolm Campbell, tbie 
famous racing motorist and 
speedboat expert, proposes to at¬ 
tack his own world’s water-speed 
record of 141 m p h as soon as 
possible at Coniston Water. The 
first man to travel at 150 m p h 
on land, he wants to be the first 
to travel at that speed on water. 

Sir Malcolm, who is now 60, has V 
been in the Army during the war 
but expects to be out of uniform 
by the end of this-month: He 
will then make- plans for the 
raising of the water record which 
he set up a fortnight before the 
outbreak of war. He will use his 


speedboat Bluebird, and does not 
intend to instal a new engine as 
the one he has at present, an 
1800 h p Rolls-Royce aero engine,- 
Will develop all the power neces¬ 
sary. 

He will not make any further 
attempts on the land speed 
record which he held in 1935 at 
301 m p h. The present holder is 
John Cobb at 368 m ph. Captain’ 
Eyston, the racing motorist who 
held it three times at 312 mph; 
345 mph, and 357 m p h‘, is also* 
content to leave. the record with 
John Cobb, and is making no 
plans to recapture it. 


The Children" 



Design Foi 


TEAM WORK 

(Tood team work between em¬ 
ployers, employees,' and the 
Government is the means of 
restoring our industry and com¬ 
merce and increasing the volume 
of our national resources, says 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Judging by other similar utter¬ 
ances by. prominent men, in¬ 
cluding the Prime Minister him¬ 
self, it is evident that this is a 
major plank in the new Govern¬ 
ment’s policy—and a sound 
plank it is too. 

Team • work, which most 
British sports teach, is the secret 
of success in all spheres of life, 
whether in the services, in 
international relationships, at 
school, in the home, or in the 
great world of industry. It is 
the Sesame by which, alone, we 
can enter upon those “ shining 
uplands ” for which we long. 

© • 

The United Nations’ 
Meeting Place' 

^ sub-committee of the Pre¬ 
paratory Commission of the 
United Nations has been busy in 
London on the task of planning 
for the first meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

Mr P. J. Noei-Baker, Minister 
of ^tate, speaking as the chairman 
of that sub-committee recently, 
said that care would have to be 
taken regarding the building in 
which the Assembly’s delibera¬ 
tions took place. Buildings, he 
added, have a tremendous effect 
on the Work that is done. 


r JTiERE seems to be no part of 
the visible facts of a city’s 
existence, from the town hall and 
the civic square to the design of 
the. lamp-posts, that does not 
demand the architectural ap¬ 
proach, and if ever an activity 
deserved the name of “ combined^ 
operations ” it is the business of 
town planning. 

These words, spoken by Mr 
W. H. Ansell, past president of 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at a conference held 
in connection with the Manchester 
Planning Exhibition, should be 
taken to heart by all who are 
concerned with town planning. * 

Mr Ansell was forthright in his 
comments on-this country’s in- 


The Brains 


T 


'he Minister of Education, 
M?ss Ellen Wilkinson r re¬ 
cently paid tribute to her pre¬ 
decessor in that important office 
when she referred to Mr R. A. 
Butler’s "great new Act.” 

The new Education‘Act which 
became law in April last, marked, 
as the C N said at the time, the 
beginning of a new era of trained 
efficiency and broad-based know¬ 
ledge. It made possible the right 
of every child to the very best' 
education this country has to 


These very true words remind 
us of those of the late King 
.George V when he opened the 
London County Hall several 
years ago—that a nation meanly 
housed is meanly esteemed. 

In the case of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
their building k should be of the 
highest quality, beauty, and 
dignity, for there the whole future 
of the world will be decided. 


Under the E 


'J'here are some good apples in 
the shops. Plums are a 
counter attraction. 

□ 

QOLD has been smuggled 
out of this country in 
a banana. How was the 
banana smuggled in ? 

3 

A MAN s£ dd he could not 
find his way inside 
the Albert Hall. . Was 
reading the programme 
and lost his place. 

□ 

MAN travelling on a 
crowded- train . said 
there was room for nothing 
else. Except improvement . 



Carry oN 


What England 


Love Thy Neighbour 


VW’ide as the world our bounds 
. are wide. 


Deneficence is a duty. He 
who frequently practises it, 
and sees his benevolent inten¬ 
tions realised, at length comes 
really to love him to whom he 
has done good. When, therefore, 
it is said, " Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” it is not 
meant, thou shalt love him first 
and do him good in consequence 
of that love, but thou shalt do 
good to thy neighbour; and thus 
thy beneficence will engender in 
thee, that love to mankind which' 
is the fullness and consummation 
of the inclination to do good. 

- r Kant ‘ 


But if our hearts be true, 

What England’s done is naught 
beside 

What England yet shall do ! 

Her fame shall mount on ampler 
wing. 

Her sun more glorious shine ; 

Up with the flag of Peace and 
bring • 

The whole world into line I 

O Island Home, where Alfred 
dreamed, 

• And Wyclif’s soul did pray 

Where Cromwell’s host to battle 
streamed 

And Hampden stood at bay— 


SINCERITY 


Summer Still in the Heart 

■yo us the leafless autumn is not 


Cincerity is impossible’unless it 
pervade the whole being, and 
the pretence of it saps the very 
foundation of character. 


James RusselLLowHl 


bare, 

Nor winter’s rattling boughs lack 
living green. 

Our summer's heart makes summer 
everywhere, % 

Nor leaf or bud or blossom may be 
seen. James Russell Lowell 
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dustrial lay-out. It is a little 
disconcerting, he said, to remem¬ 
ber that most of the ugly things 
in this land, and Lancashire is no 
exception, have been produced 
by good, sound, hard-headed 
business men. Lancashire’s 
mrjdern factory lay-outs and 
groupings of buildings are, Mr 
Ansell added, the most scathing 
commentary on the ugliness and 
wasteful planning of the old ; 
and he mejitioned Port Sunlight 
as proof that successful industry 
could be carried on in orderly, 
b^utiful surroundings. 

We hope that Mr Ansell’s en¬ 
thusiastic plea for architectural 
beauty in industry will not fall 
orAdeaf ears. 

For the Job 

offer. As Miss Wilkinson so 
aptly expressed it, Mr Butler’s 
great new Act “ must be used 
as, a storehouse of mental 
( nidchine-tools to sharpen for 
Britain the brains that are to 
meet, the new situation.” 

The future calls for brains that 
are.well-trained; the opportunity 
to secure them has arrived. 

t -® 

JUST AN IDEA . 

Confidence. placed in another 
open compels confidence in return. 


ditor's Table 


Lutoif hat trade usually 
employs 13,000 hands. And 
a number of heads. . 

0 

WRITER says he did a 
lot of cycling on his 
holiday . Why not on his 
bicycle ? 

El 

Wood Green has a Sav¬ 
ings Week Beauty 
Queen. A Saving Grace. 
□ 

QiE talks are beginning in 
London. Those taking' 
part will be canny. 

□ 

A new dress material has 
a bramble pattern. 
Ought to Catch on. 


The Family 

jV/JoRE Food For Britain is the 
slogan for a big campaign 
just launched in New Zealand. 

The Dominion is a great 
producer of food but, in common 
with so many other lands, it has 
a rationing scheme for its own 
people. New Zealanders are 
now asked to. return unused food 
coupons, every coupon thus 
saved making still more food 
available for overseas. 

From Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa, too, has come 
news of special efforts to ease the 
food situation in /the Mother 
Country. 

r These kindly actions are fur¬ 
ther manifestations of that 
family spirit which is the true 
cement binding the nations of 
the British Commonwealth. 

■ . © 

MY HAT 

’yim boys of Westminster are 
discarding their toppers and 
tail coats in favour of flannel 
suits. Well, we have no ( doubt 
that the gain in comfort will 
more than compensate for the 
loss in picturesqueness ; and no 
doubt, either, that although 
the shine is removed from the 
schoolboys’ heads, their faces 
will continue to shine as brightly 
as of yore. 

. ® 

Praise For the Proms 

Cir Henry* Wood’s memory 
has been honoured in the 
way he would most have desired: 
the Promenade Concerts have 
continued to be an unqualified 
success. For this, the con- 
. gratulations of music-lovers are 
due alike to the BBC, who 
sponsored the Proms, to the 
conductors who so finely carried 
on the Henry Wood traditions, 
to the musicians whose perform¬ 
ances reached and maintained 
such a high standard, and to the 
audiences whose appreciation of 
tradition and high standard was 
as unfailing as it was enthusiastic. 

All who went to the Albert 
Hall this year will agree that the 
Prom Season lias but one real 
shortcoming:—it is too short. 


Yet Shall Do 

Thy cliffs are strong, thy rose is 
sweet, 

Tiy woods, thy hills are fair; 

O, strong and tender, make us 
nicet 

T* breathe thy sacred air 1 

Qr fathers wrought for wealth 
*. and might, 

did their war-drums roll; 

. Ours, with their fortitude, to 
fight 

The battles of the soul 1 

For :is shall come no eventide, - 

No ege of wreck and rue, 

Whet England’s done is naught 
btside 

YV hat England yet shall do ! 

Harold Begbie 

FIRM TIES 

IV/fv hold of the colonics is in the 
clofee affection which grow's 
from common names, from kindred ' 
blood, from similar privileges, and 
equal protection. These are ties 
which;'though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. 

Edmund Burke 


His Deeds Shall Prosper 

gLESSED is the man thatwalk- 
eth not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful; 

But his delight is in the law 
of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. 

He shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season. His leaf also shall 
not wither ; and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper. Psalm I 

TRUTH PRESERVES 

Qh, my “best sir, take heed. 
Take heed of lies ! Truth 
though it trouble Some minds. 
Some wicked minds that are 
both dark and dangerous. 
Preserves itself : comes off pure, 
innocent! 

And like the sun, though never 
so eclipsed, 

Must break in glory ! Oh, sii> lie 
. no more. 

Beaumont and Fletcher 
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Accent on 
Youth 

r jHE National Association of 
Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs is 34 years old; but its 
latest Annual Report (called 
Growing Up to Peace) gives 
ample evidence that although 
it is growing* up quickly it 
remains, as- young in heart as 
ever. 

As the Associations Chair¬ 
man, Mrs Walter Elliot, says in 
a Foreword: “Annual Reports 
can be an affliction, . but they 
can be of reaj interest, too 
. . . if they are not interesting 
there is something amiss with 
the organisation.” But certainly 
this Report, which is really the 
story of a year in the life of \ 
a youth organisation to which 
belong 1850 clubs with over 
100,000 members, is anything but 
dull. Dull indeed would be he, 
who could read this record of 
fine activities, worthy achieve¬ 
ment, and noble aims without 
capturing some of the en¬ 
thusiasm which runs as a vital 
thread throughout the whole 
Association. 

The rising generation is be¬ 
coming more and more club- 
minded. The Association, fully 
aware of this, is naturally con¬ 
cerned with its responsibilities 
in the great switch-over from 
war to peace, and among its 
plans for a better peacetime 
world are more adequate clubs 
for the younger generation, and 
a chain of holiday houses 
throughout the country. 

To realise the fulfilment of its 
aims the Association needs 
£100,000. It seems little enough 
if we consider that the dividend 
will be riches beyond compare— 
the happiness of youth in its 
leisure and the equipment of 
youth for its manifold tasks in 
the shaping of a happier world. 
We can think of no worthier 
uSe for £ 100 , 000 . 

British Children’s 
Gifts to Russia 

novel comp etifion has been 
organised by which British 
children will be able to demon- 
trate their sympathy and thanks¬ 
giving to Russian young people 
for the sufferings they have so 
bravely endured in the war. The 
competition, which is being 
organised all over Britain by the 
National Council for British- 
Soviet Unity, 101, Abbey House, 
Victoria St, Westminster, S W 1, 
is for t 05 T s and other gifts made 
by our children; prizes will be 
awarded. 

Th^best of the entries will be 
sent to the Russian children, who 
will treasure them for the fellow- 
, ship they symbolise. A selection 
of the remainder of the entries 
will be sent by districts here to 
children in their own local hospi¬ 
tals. 

For the competition girls are 
advise'd to make soft toys, and 
framed pictures drawn by them¬ 
selves. Boys' are advised to make 
model, aeroplanes* or ships, and 
dolls’ furniture. - Groups of boys 
and girls are concentrating on 
building dolls’ houses and bind¬ 
ing volumes of books written by. 
the group. Other kinds of toys or 
gifts, can, of course, be made. 

It is a fascinating competition 
and a splendid way. for us to 
express admiration for the heroic 
Youth of Russia, . _ 


A Conqueror of Disease 

|t was only fifty years ago, on September 28, 1895, that Louis 
x Pasteur died, but his industry and research have cured and 
prevented an immense amount of suffering, and men and women 
everywhere are remembering this great "Frenchman this week. 


. Some of the most striking 
advances of knowledge in modern 
times are concerned with' the 
health of our bodies. Why does 
a cut finger if neglected quickly 
become painful and “septic,” as 
we call it. A child will today 
give the answer; “That is 
because of the dirt and microbes 
which get into the wound.”. Very 
simple, but less than a hundred 
years ago that idea had not. 
dawned on the minds of the 
cleverest surgeons, who could 
carry out operations, and though 
beginning to learn the use 
of anaesthetics, did not know 
the secret of healing. 

Pasteurised Milk 

Another question: Why does 
milk go sour” if left for a little 
while, especially in warm 
weather? Comes the prompt 
answer: “Again*, that happens 
because of the millions of micro¬ 
organisms which cause chemical 
changes to take place in it. Some 
cause disease and that is why, 
especially~ in schools, we use 
s * pasteurised ’ milk.” 

Exactly: and the very word 
just used points to the origin of 
a great discovery. 

Louis Pasteur, born at Dole in 
1822, was the son of a soldier in 
Napoleon’s army, who settled 
down as a tanner in the little. 
French town of Arbois, north of 
Lyons. The father’s great ambi¬ 
tion was that his boy should 
become a scholar, and he made 
every possible sacrifice for that' 
end. For his part, Louis was a 
keen student, especially attracted 
to science. At college in Besan- 
qon, and later at the University 
of Paris, he became more and 
more fascinated by observing 
thm minutest forms of life. He 
was appointed professor of 
chemistry at Strasbourg, and 
in 1854 to a similar post in Lille. 

It was in the course of investi¬ 
gating, for the breweries of Lille, 
cei’tain “diseases” affecting fer¬ 
mented liquors, that Pasteur was 
able to show that micro- 
organisrns from the air turned 
wine and milk “sour.” This 
discovery had immediate practi¬ 
cal results in another field. The 
great English surgeon-scientist 
who afterwards became Lord 
Lister applied the new know¬ 


ledge to developing antiseptic 
surgery. Thus began a revolu¬ 
tion in the practice of doctors 
and hospital treatment. The 
way to prevent sepsis and 
gangrene.was to keep the wound 
clean, protected from the attacks 
of microbes; then Nature would 
complete the work of healing. 
Gradually it became known 
that instruments, dressings, and 
everything else connected with 
ap operation must be sterilised, 
and so countless lives were saved. 

Pasteur’s help was sought in 
curing many and varied kinds 
of disease. The silk industry 
of southern France was being • 
ruined by terrible mortality 
among the silkworms. Pasteur 
knew nothing whatever about 
cocoons or chrysalises, but he 
went humbly to the naturalist, 
J. H. Fabre, to learn what he 
could, and by dint of patient 
research he found a remedy for 
the troubles of the silkworm 
farmers. 

A Hero of Peace 

Using the method of inocula¬ 
tion, he was successful in fighting 
chicken cholera, and also 
anthrax, a disease which carries 
off cattle and sheep. A mother 
brought her nine-years-old boy, 
Joseph Meister, all the way from 
Alsace to Paris, He had been 
bitten by a mad dog, and she 
dreaded hydrophobia, for which 
no remedy was known. By means 
of inoculation, Pasteur was able 
to cure the boy. He tested his 
remedy again with a shepherd 
lad, Jean Baptiste Jupille, who 
was brought in suffering from 
the bite of a mad wolf which he 
had strangled to death with his 
whip, after protecting some 
children from hfe attack. 

Louis Pasteur once said that 
the only secret of his success lay 
in his motto: “Work, always 
work.” He had a fine character, 
and always inspired affection. 
His research is still carried on 
at the great Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, and at similar institutions 
in other 2ands. * The son of a 
warrior, he fought a lifelong • 
battle, with some of man’s 
sternest'foes, and he has brought 
lasting benefits to mankind. He 
is one of the great heroes of 
peace. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Southwell Minster, Nottinghamshire, 
seen from the Bishop’s Palace garden 
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The Old Master’s Return 

T he famous altar-piece of Ghent Cathedral, Hubert and 
. Jan Van Eyck’s painting of the Adoration of the Lamb, 
has.been found in an Austrian salt-mine by the Americans, and 
handed over to the Belgians for return to Ghent. 

This priceless work of Flemish The inspiration of the picture 
art, looted by the Nazis and now is in the Christian conception 


restored to its rightful owners, 
is one of the accepted great 
paintings of the world. It has 
been universally admired for 
centuries; and it would appear 
also to have been much coveted. 
Some of its panels/sold early in 
the 19th century, were long in 
the- Berlin Museum but were 
restored to Belgium in October, 
1920, under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty; and it is more 
than possible that Hitler, with 
his hatred for that Treaty, 
himself ordered the removal of 
the picture from Ghent 
Cathedral in order to satisfy 
his lust for revenge. It would 
have been typical of the man. 

The masterpiece of the Van 
Eycks, the Adoration of the 
Lamb is a picture mighty' in 
conception and painted with all 
the consummate skill of the two 
brothers who, if .they were not, 
as sometimes stated, ‘ the actual 
pioneers of oil-painting, were 
undoubtedly supreme masters of 
the art. 

How much of the picture was 
the work of Hubert van Eyck, 
and how much was younger 
brother Jan’s, is a matter for 
conjecture;, but' it is generally 
accepted that Hubert worked on 
it for ten years before his death 
in 1426, and that Jan then did 
whatever was necessary. 

The great altar-piece was 
inaugurated on May. 8, 1432, 

in the cathedral church of 
St Bavon, in Ghent. And there 
it remained in all-its full glory 
for centuries, gazed on in awe 
and wonder by {he devout. 


of the Lamb of God descended 
upon Earth to redeem man¬ 
kind—an illustration of the 
vision in Revelation: “After 
this I beheld, and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in 
their hands.’ 1 

The main panel of this many- 
panelled altar-piece (called a 
polyptych) is a crowded canvas, 
with knights and judges, hermits 
and pilgrims, making their w’ay 
through beautiful country and 
gathering around the Fountain 
of Life and the Altar of the 
Lamb. 

Two panels on each side show 
the Holy Women, kneeling 
Apostles, and the Fathers of the 
Church, with the warriors of 
Christ and the Just Judges 
- proceeding on horseback. Above 
are seven more panels, God the 
Father being in the centre, His 
right hand raised in blessing. 
Next cpme the Madonna and 
St John the Baptist, the picture 
of Mary being among the 
loveliest in all the wide realm of 
sacred art; then two groups of 
angels, . singing and playing 
musical instruments; and, finally, 
Adam and Eve, doubtless por¬ 
traits of two obscure people 
who knew the two Van Eycks and 
worshipped in the church of 
St Bavon in Ghent, , where 
brother Hubert, was reverently 
laid to rest more than five 
centuries ago. 


Bedtime corner 


Sad Tale of Bunny 

|-Jave you heard the tale of 
Bunny? How one day 

when it was sunny 

He went • out to steal some 
carrots; twasn’t right—. 

And he started eating proudlyi 
till the farmer shouted 
loudly, 

Then he scrambled through 
the hedge in such a fright? 

Have you seen the / tail of 
Bunny? Oh, he didn’t think 
it funny, 

For that hedge was very 
prickly and unkind; 

And he went in such a flurry 
—farmers can make bunnies 
hurry !— 

That he found he’d left his 
poor wee tail behind! 


The Foolish Man 

stupid man, whose father 
left him a fine vineyard 
surrounded by a tall and thick 
hedge, was annoyed that the- 
hedge bore no fruit. 

- “ What is the use of it? ” he 
said, “I will have it dug up 
and burnt. ” 

But as soon as the hedge 
was destroyed, the animals 
strayed into the vineyard and 
played havoc with the vines, 
until at last they, too, were 
completely wrecked, and the 
man lost everything. 

A foolish man is his own 
loorst enemy. 

THE THANKFUL HEART 

O Lord that lends me life 
Lend me a heart replete 
ivith thankfulness. 

Shakespeare 


HELPING WITH THE APPLE HARVEST 



South Africa 
Goes Ahead 

giNCE the inauguration of the 

Union 35 years ago South 
Africa has made^great industrial 
progress, The growth of her in¬ 
dustries has been reviewed this 
/ summer by Dr H. J. van Eck, 

' chairman of the Industrial 
Development Association. 

In 1910 the national income 
was some £130,000,000, to which 
industry contributed only 7 per 
cent, but the figure is now' 
£600,000.000, 20 per cent coming 
from industry. Raw materials 
in 1942-3 were valued at 
£142,000,000, of which 62 per cent, 
worth £89,000,000, came from the 
Union’s resources. 

Employment, and a new out¬ 
look on life, has been given to 
nearly 150,000 Europeans and 
280,000 non-Europeans in 10,000 
factories, while the population of 
six million in 1910, including 
1,250,000 Europeans, has now 
risen to more than 10 million, in¬ 
cluding 2,250,000 Europeans. 

South Africa has been richly 
endowed with coal which is 
destined to play a very important 
part in her chemical industry as 
a raw material for fertilisers, ex¬ 
plosives, acids, soap, and so on. 
Coal consumption has risen from 
the six million tons of 1910 to 18 
million. The supplies from the 
mines could go on for centuries, 
so the necessity for further in- ' 
dustrial development is stressed, 
even at the expense of gold and 
ore mines, which could not exist 
as long. In electrical production 
the units have increased tenfold 
in those 35 years, the figure now 
being 6,638,361,000, and in the 
power station at Vereeniging the 
Union has the greatest of its 
kind in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

What has probably increased 
most in importance is the-metal 
and engineering industry; the 
three great blast furnaces at 
^Iscor, Pretoria, smelt half a 
^million tons of South African 
ores every y^ar, while at the new 
sheet mill at Van der Bijl Park 
enormous steel blocks and a 
special chromic rust-free steel are 
produced. 

Great progress has also been 
made in other industries, such as. 
clothing, shoes, house equipment, 
and ship repairing, and the gross 
value of the food industry’s out¬ 
put , today embraces nearly a 
quarter of the total industrial 
production. 

Traffic in Children 

^here are many people today 

who accept “under the 
counter’’ payments for children. 
Registration of all people who 
have charge of someone else’s 
child for any length 'of tirrm 
would get rid of undesirable, 
"unofficial foster-mothers and 
adopters. . 

Thus spoke Mrs Geoffrey 
Edwards, of the National 
Children’s Adoption Association, 
at a recent conference called by 
child and adoption societies to 
consider ways of improving our 
adoption laws. 

Some stringent tightening-up 
of the existing adoption laws is 
certainly called for. 

RECORD HARVEST 

The United States Department 

of Agriculture forecasts a 
record harvest crop this season, 
especially in wheat, which has 
-already yielded 1,152,270.000 . 

bushels. The average yield of. 

the past ten years was 789,000,000 
bushels. 


The Children*s Newspaper, September 29, I94S 


The Celestial Eagle 

T^he stars of Aquila, the celestial Eagle, may now be seen 
* high in the southern sky as soon as it becomes dark. 


The brilliant. Altair and the 
other chief stars should be 
readily identified from the accom¬ 
panying star-map, the most 
striking feature of this ancient 
constellation being the almost 
straight line formed by the three 
stars Altair, Beta, and Gamma. 

Altair, the chief star of Aquila 
and therefore, also known as 
Alpha Aquilae or Alpha-of- 
Aquila, is much the nearest of all 
its stars, being only 16 light-years’ 
journey away or some 1,012,000 
times farther than our. Sun. It' 
is therefore one of our Sun’s 
nearer neighbours. Altair has a 
calculated diameter of about 
1 ,200,000 miles, and so is half as 
wide again as our Sun; but 


Altdir •*: 

•• ' -A • 

; Beta \ 


' : 'Zeta-' 

■ Gamma ▼ 


*7 7) eta 


-Delta 

V*/Vova/936 

NovaJamm 


Lambda'* 


The chief stars of Aquila, and the 
New Stars which have appeared 

Altair has a much hotter surface 
and so, as a whole, it radiates 
nearly nine times more heat and 
light. If Altair came as near to 
us as our Sun our oceans would 
boil and the Earth would be en¬ 
tirely devastated. It is actually 
approaching Earth at the rate of 
about 1500 miles a minute, but 
in an oblique direction so that in 
the course of ages Altair will 
appear brighter and may even 
rival §irius; yet it can never 
come anywhere near the Solar 
system. 

Beta-in-Aquila, also known by 
its ancient name of Alschain, is a 
sun very similar to ours but some 
2,600,000 times farther away, its 
light taking 42 years to reach us/ 
Beta may have appeared brighter 
many years ago, for now it ap¬ 
pears less bright than Gamma, 
which should not be, according to 
the order of brightness as indi¬ 
cated by their titles. 

Gamma-in-Aquila, also known 
as Tarazed, is second in apparent 
brilliance, to Altair, but actually 
is many times brighter and radi¬ 
ates 125 times more heat and 


light than ohr Sun. It has a> 
diameter' of about 43 • million 
miles and an actual width about 
50 times greater than our Sun; 
but it is about nine million-times 
farther off. . 

Delta is at a distance of 60 light- 
years,* radiates 13 times more 
light than,our Sun,- and is com¬ 
parable with Altair in size. It 
is Theta and Zeta that are of the 
greatest , interest. Theta being 
composed of two suns which are 
so near together that they re¬ 
volve round their common centre 
in only 17 days. - 

Zeta is about 80 light-years’ 
journey away, radiates some 30 
times more light than our Sun, 
and is about twice the diameter, 
but very much. brighter.- It 
appears to have a relatively small 
“ companion” body which may 
revolve round it, but at an im¬ 
mense distance. 

These are the nearest and 
brightest, of the stars of Aquila, 
but the dark evenings of the com¬ 
ing weeks will reveal this region 
to be very rich in stellar glories 
which appear fainter because 
they are farther away; it may. 
also be seen that the Milky Way 
stretches across this constella¬ 
tion, providing a luminous “ back¬ 
ground” with the radiance from 
millions of suns which are too far 
distant to be seen individually 
without telescopic aid, and ex¬ 
tend to many thousands of light- 
years’ journey to the limits of 
our Universe. The stars are in 
great density in this direction, 
and it is noteworthy, for the so- 
called Novae or new stars which 
have been seen in recent years to 
have blazed up, though the out¬ 
bursts actually occurred many 
hundreds of years ago. 

The positions of Novae of 1936 
and 1918 are indicated on the 
star-map, that of 1918 attaining 
the' considerable brilliance of a 
second magnitude .star. Now 
another has appeared in this 
region. * It is known as Nova 
Tamm, having been discovered by 
Dr Nils Tamm of Kvistaber Ob¬ 
servatory in Sweden. The position 
of this Nova is-also indicated on- 
the star-map. At present it is 
riot visible to the naked' eye and 
telescopically appears as-a very 
small nebulous patch of light, 
though it is actually estimated to 
be somu 10,000 times blighter 
than " the Sun, but about 2000 
light-years distant. G. F. M. 


Forbidden Land 


Jf, as seems possible, Don Juan 
is to become in fact, as he 
is in name to his followers, King 
of Spain, there is one visit * he 
should pay now, if he wishes to 
do so. It is now or never for 
a visit to Gibraltar. Spanish 
etiquette, still the strictest in 
Europe, forbids a Spanish 
sovereign to set foot on soil that s< 
once Spanish, belongs to Spain 
no longer. Such, of course,. is 
the case with Gibraltar. 

When Don Juan’s mother, our 
Princess Ena, was Queen Consort 
Victoria of Spain, and, with 
her mother, the late Princess 
Beatrice, wished to see their old 
friends, General Smith-Dorrien, 
then Governor of Gibraltar, and 
his wife, custom forbade • their 
going to Gibraltar, so instead the 
Governor and Lady Smith- 
Dorrien visited the royal ladies 
at Algeciras. 

Perhaps, however, . strictly 


speaking, it is already too late 
for Don Juan to appear at 
Gibraltar. It is arguable that he 
is already King. When, in 1931, 
Alfonso the Thirteenth, his 
father, abdicated, it * was in 
favour of Don Juan, his third 
son, . and his supporters have 
ever since considered the young 
Prince their actual sovereign. 

Should he come^to the throne 
there w*ould be an end of Franco, 
who, since 1939, has ruled Spain 
as Caudillo, or Leader—the 
Spanish equivalent of the 
German Fuehrer and the Italian 
Duce. The prospective change 
in Spain, would leave Franco but 
a name. But how'many people 
in an ordinary company could 
say what General Franco’s name 
actually is? In full it is Don 
Francisco Franco Behamonde. 
Officially he is Franco, having 
dropped his surname in imita¬ 
tion of royal custom. 
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Korea is Free 
Once Again 

l/'OREA^one of the world’s most ancient nations,.has been freed 
from the Japanese yoke as a result of the Allied victory. 


The Frogmen GOD SAVE THE KING 


Korea’s history as a civilised 
nation is said to be over three 
thousand years old, and it is one 
of the cruel ironies of that his¬ 
tory that the Japanese who first 
obtained their culture from the 
Koreans should have turned on 
their teachers and tried, in the 
blind stupidity of their mili¬ 
tarism, to deprive them of their 
national independence. 

For it was in the year a d 405 
that a famous scholar named 
Wani went from Korea to Japan 
and gave the Japanese, then 
ignorant and superstitious 
islanders, the arts of scholarship 
and writing. Dr Inazo Nitobe, an 
authority on Japan as a colonis¬ 
ing power, has stated: "Korea 
was once a powerful and ad¬ 
vanced nation, from whom Japan 
learned most of her ancient arts 
and crafts. The Korean Penin¬ 
sula, jutting out into the Sea of 
Japan, was like a phial from 
which was poured milk and 
honey into the mouth of Japan.” 

In 1392 began what has been 
called the Golden Age of Korean 
Morals' under the new Yi Taijo 
dynasty of kings. Of that time 
the historian Hulbert has written 
that the people took on a Puritan 
simplicity. There was such 
honesty among them that if an 
article were dropped on the road 
no one would touch it, but would 
leave it for the owner to recover. 

Then, in 1592, tragedy came to 
Korea. The Japanese invaded 




,...and thrive 
^and gain! 
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hours, of restful, unbroken 
sleep if he is to grow into 
a sturdy, healthy child. For 
this reason mothers see to it 
that stomach upsets are cor¬ 
rected at once. A small dose 
of * 1 Milk of Magnesia * quickly 
soothes baby when fretful or 
upset and paves the way to 
undisturbed sleep. Keep 
f Milk of Magnesia 5 in the 
medicine cabinet always . 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

*Mtlk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia . 


the country by order of their 
sinister regent Hideyoshi, a name 
-remembered in Korea with un¬ 
dying hatred. The Chinese came 
to help the Koreans, but a war of 
six years was fought in Korean 
territory with terrible destruction 
from which the Koreans never 
really recovered. . 

After the withdrawal of the 
Japanese the Koreans shut them¬ 
selves off completely from the 
outside world, which to them 
meant nothing but war, plunder, 
and death. So Korean social 
and moral life stagnated, and 230 
years of isolation from the world 
ill-fitted Korea to face renewed 
Japanese aggression. 

In 1894 the defeat of China by 
the Japanese increased Japan’s 
influence over the Peninsula 
and, when in 1904 Japan defeated 
Russia, Korean independence 
came, temporarily, to an end. In 
1907 the Koreans sent a deputa¬ 
tion to America and to Europe in 
pathetic appeal for help in main- 
* taming their independence. But 
in those days the Western World 
had little grasped the ideal of the 
rights of small nations, and 
Korea’s despairing - cry fell on 
deaf ears. In 1910 Japan 
boldly annexed the country as 
part of the Japanese Empire. 

Japan then boasted to the 
world that she had modernised 
Korea. But her “reforms” were 
for the benefit of the Japanese 
only; t-lie Koreans themselves 
were treated as an inferior 
people. Behind the fine commer¬ 
cial buildings put up by the con¬ 
querors were the foul slums 
of the Koreans. 

Never for one instant, however, 
did the proud Koreans acquiesce 
ii this domination by their tradi¬ 
tional enemies, and in 1919 they 
organised a peaceful mass demon¬ 
stration against their oppressors. 
It'was crushed by the Japanese 
military men with a cruelty that 
drew protests from foreign .obser¬ 
vers and disgusted even liberal- 
minded Japanese. 

Now the long night of tyranny 
in Korea is over, and this ancient 
nation takes its place in the 
world comity of States. 


^Josr people have heard of the 
German Frogmen who tried 
to blow up the bridge at 
Nijmegen; but we also had our 
Frogmen, much more efficient, 
and their story, kept a secret for 
reasons of security, has only 
recently, been revealed. 

While the Allies were prepar¬ 
ing for D Day, it was known 
that Hitler’s Atlantic Wall was 
protected under water by count¬ 
less obstacles and high-explosives, 
to baulk assault craft and 
frustrate a landing from the 
sea. To defeat this system of 
defence, ten units (four Royal 
Navy and six Royal Marines), 
comprising 120 officers and men, 
were detailed to remove the 
obstacles. 

Sinister Figures 

They arrived off the Normandy 
coast before dawn, transferred 
to small assault craft, and then 
paddled in rubber dinghies to 
begin their underwater exploits. 
For this purpose they ./ wore 
rubber suits, helmets fitted with 
glass slits, large fins attached to 
their feet, .and carried supplies 
of oxygen to enable them to 
remain under water, if necessary, 
for an hour and a half. Strange, 
sinister figures, they looked like 
creatures from some lurid tale 
of adventure—Frogmen indeed \ 

The Frogmen’s investigations 
showed that the sea was full 
of the most dangerous and 
baffling obstacles—metal pyra¬ 
mids, "hedgehogs,” piles, ramps, 
and mines everywhere. These 
obstacles and mines were fitted 
with demolition charges by the 
Frogmen and exploded suffi¬ 
ciently to make a navigable gap 
1000 yards long and 400 yards 
deep. No fewer than 2400 
obstacles were demolished, the 
party working from dawn till 
nightfall, all the time under 
enemy mortar fire. 

A demonstration of how this* 
great'work was done was given 
recently at Kingston Baths, 
Surrey, by a few members of the 
Admiralty Experimental Diving 
Unit, the Landing Craft Obstruc¬ 
tion Clearance Unit, and midget 
submarine crews. 

This gallant vanguard for the 
invasion of Europe made an in¬ 
valuable contribution to the 
success of D Day. 


|T is indeed fitting that in this year of Victory and Peace our 
A National Anthem reaches its 200th year. On September 28, 
1745, the first public performance was given at Drury Lane. 


The Church in Germany 


J^ews from Germany shows 
that church attendances are 
large in most parts of the * 
country, and the German radio 
has begun to broadcast religious 
services for the first time since 
the Nazis assumed power. 

Throughout the war the Con¬ 
fessional Evangelical churches 
and the Roman Catholic church 
maintained their witness against 
Hitler. It was often a silent wit¬ 
ness, but it meant that hundreds 
of pastors were imprisoned, 
many dying in concentration 
camps. The life of the church 
was maintained by many faith¬ 
ful laymen and laywomen, so 
that today the returning soldiers 
find that the only living institu¬ 
tion is the Christian church. 

The Evangelical church began 
in 1944 to make its plans for an 
emergency when the German 
state collapsed. In conjunction 
with the Catholic church it pre¬ 
pared itself to maintain the 
spiritual and moral life of the 
people should no other organ 
be available. Nov/ that the 
Allies are in complete control of 


Who composed the words and 
music of the National Anthem 
has never been settled. For 
more than a century claims have 
been made, but all without con¬ 
clusive evidence. 

Richard Clark, a musician, 
claimed that the composer was a 
John Bull, an organist of Eliza¬ 
beth’s court, and sought to prove 
his case in a book published in 
1822. Eight years previously 
Clark had given credit to Henry 
Carey, poet and musician, famous 
for Sally in our Alley, but' fur¬ 
ther research caused him to drop 
Carey in favour of Bull. There 
was much discussion on the point,, 
and journals often gave space to 
the various claims. The Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine of 1836 de¬ 
voted several articles to this 
matter, closing the subject by 
deciding that the “ original music 
of God Save the King was an 
anthem prepared by Purcell or 
Blow for the chapel of James the 
Second.” William Cummings, in 
his book, God Save the King, 
published in 1902, is of the 
opinion that it is. based on an air 
by John Bull, to which Latin 
words were originally sung. 

It seems clear that a version 
was sung in Latin during the 
Stuart period and appeared in 
English when James’the Second 
was exiled, but the version sung 
at Drury Lane was written as a 
counterblast. 

The first record of the per¬ 
formance of God Save the King 


Germany, the church is still 
available to fill that vacuum of 
German life which must be filled 
if Germany is to be helped to 
live again worthily in European 
life. The churches have a skele¬ 
ton organisation staffed by ex¬ 
perienced social workers and 
'laymen which spreads all 
through the country. These are 
the men an women who resisted 
the Nazis. 

Now that German organisa¬ 
tions and parties are permitted 
in Germany, it may be that the 
church is the first organisation 
which stiould be encouraged. If 
there is any hope for a revival of 
a true and honest Germany, that 
hope must lie in the Church. 

The witness of the German 
churches has been to the central 
truths of the Christian faith, and 
all during the war they have 
maintained contact with world- 
Christianity through the World 
Council of the Churches. These 
contacts can now Tie added to 
and improved, not only for the 
benefit of Germanj’, but for the 
well-being of the whole world. 


appeared in the Daily Advertiser 
for Monday, September 30, 1745, 
which tells us that the Theatre 
Royal audience were "agreeably 
surprised by the Gentlemen be¬ 
longing to that House performing 
the Anthem of God save our 
noble King. The universal 
Applause it met with, being en¬ 
cored with repeated Huzzas, suf^ 
fieiently denoted in how just an 
Abhorrance they hold the arbi¬ 
trary Schemes of . our insidious 
Enemies, and detest the despotick 
Attempts of Papal power.” The 
Gentleman’s Magazine published 
the. words and music in October, 
describing the anthem as a 
• soliloquy on liberty, and three 
months later suggested improved 
verses "the former words having 
no merit but their loyalty.” Bui 
. with scarcely any change the 
words are the same today. 

The Drury Lane presentation 
was arranged by Dr Thomas 
Arne, composer to the theatre, 
who, t five years earlier had 
written an equally 4 beloved 
anthem—Rule, Britannia. From 
that time God Save the King 
became an accepted anthem and 
other theatres adopted the habit 
of playing it—as they do today. 

Our National Anthem is no 
hymn of praise to one person 
alone, but is, in fact, one of faith 
in the Throne and all that it 
stands for, and an anthem of 
liberty beloved throughout an 
Empire on which the Sun,.despite 
the many clouds, will ever shine. 
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Just like the 
OXO Cube—the 
little that means 
* so much. 
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Jacko’s New Toy 



T oys are back again in the shops of Jacko Town and Jacko’s first purchase 
was a clockwork mouse. He gave it its trial run into the sitting-room. 
Father and Mother Jacko had forgotten there were such toys and thought 
It was real Mother'leapt on her chair and Father flapped at the intruder 
with his paper. As for Baby Jacko, he had never heard of clockwork mice, 
and fell .backwards in consternation ! 


‘ WELL FIELDED 

JJus. conductor: ’Yde Park 
Corner. •• 

Funny man: You’ve dropped 
something, conductor. 

Conductor: That’s all right, sir 
—I’ll pick it , up at Hoxford 
Circus. , • ...... 

Rainy Day Ruse 

JJere is a new ring.game for a 
rainy day. Turn an'old stool, 
small table, or anything with legs, 
upside down.and cut some rings 
out of strong cardboard big 
enough*to fit over these legs. 

Give each leg a different value, 
and throw the rings to see how 
many you can make, only those, 
which fit right on to count. 

If you are lucky enough to 
have them, use rubber rings 
instead. 

POISE 

proud peacock passing paused 
to preen its pretty pure pale 
pink plumage. 


i Catch Question 

farmer taking some pigs to 
market put the animals into 
the cart all facing to the right, 
but found soon after starting on 
his way that they began to bite 
each other. 

By rearranging them with their 
heads and tails alternately, the 
first pig’s head now being to the 
left, he stopped the trouble, and 
to make sure that all the pigs 
were there, he asked a passer-by 
to count the number of heads on 
each side of the cart. Three on 
each was the reply. How many 
pigs "were there? 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Foolish Rabbits. Swollen by 
the recent heavy rain the stream 
gurgled merrily down the hill¬ 
side. “It was only a trickle 
yesterday,” "remarked Don to 
Farmer Gray. 

“Yes,” agreed the farmer; “in 
certain hilly districts such a 
severe storm would cause the 
death of thousands of rabbits. 
They burrow into the beds of 
dried-up < streams and then, 
when heavy rain comes, they 
are drowned. More' intelligent 
animals would probably learn to 
shun such places and seek 
safer quarters, but rabbits are 
stupid, though likeable, creatures. 
Perhaps it is a good thing, for 
most districts have farmore 
than they want.” 

Stretching the Tea Ration 

^he flavour will be better and 
less tea used if it is warmed 
for a few minutes. Spread the re¬ 
quired amount on paper and put 
in the oven or on top of the 
stove—neither must be hot, just 
warm—before making the tea; 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Venus and 
Saturn are in the east, and 
l Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
6.30 am, BST, 
on Saturday, 
September 29. 

STILL ALIVE 

A BLACK . cat that lived at 
St Ives 

Tried his best to lose all his nine 
lives, 

By crossing the bay 
17i a leaky .tin tray. 

But, strange to relate, he 
survives . 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 29, 1945 



FACTS ABOUT 

T IBET is the highest country in 
the world, lying north-east of 
the Himalayas and west of 
China, and surrounded by 
mountains. It is roughly a 
plateau of an average height of 


about 1G,500 feet. Some parts of .-in 1940. 


TIBET 

Lhasa, population about 50,000. 
The country is ruled by the 
Dalai Lama who is head of the 
Lamaistic religion, which is a 
form of Buddhism. A boy was 
installed as the new Dalai Lama 
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Original. 

LIQUORICE 
AUSORTS 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S—due to Zoning 


the. country are still unexplored. 
Trade is carried on with India 
through lofty Himalayan passes 
14,000 to 18,000 feet high, im¬ 
passable in heavy snow or rain. 

Tibet is 463,200 square miles in 
extent, and its population is 
estimated to be between one-and- 
a-half and six millions. Capital: 

Both Heavy and Light 

Transpose the letters making 
the name of one of the 
heaviest of natural substances 
and get one of the lightest. 

A nswer next week 


The yak—kind of ox with a 
thick coat—is the chief form of 
transport. Wild animals abound, 
including the rare giant panda. 
The people’s chief occupation is 
rearing sheep, cattle, horses. 
Climate: Arctic cold in winter, 
intense heat in the valleys in 
summer. 

SINGULAR 

'J'eacher: What are the names 
of the bones of the head? 
Pupil: That’s odd! I have 
them in my head but I can't 
remember them. 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Broadcasts from Wednesday , 
September 26, to Tuesday, October 2. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.15 The Wizard 
of Oz (Part 5). 5.35 A Man of 

the Trees—R. St. Barbe Baker tells 
How the Forest Destroyers became 
Tree Planters. 5.55 Prayers. 
Scottish, 5.15 Gaelic. 5.30 A play 
—The Silver Horn. North and 
Northern Irelaiid, 5.35 Sir Edward 
Harland—shipbuilder. Welsh, 5.15 
Regional Round. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 To be a Bal¬ 
lerina—a play. North, 5.15 In 
Search of the Golden Fleece. 

FRIDAY, 5.15 Storm of Green 
Hillocks (Part 4) ; 

SATURDAY, 5.15 Story; 
lowed by Dobson and Young. 


fol- 


SUNDAY, 5.15 Samuel Pepys—a 
play written by L. du Garde Peach. 
North, 5.15 First Day of Re¬ 
quest Week—Out with Romany. 
Northern Ireland , 5.15 North' of 
England Home Service. 5.45 
Coleraine Linnets Choir. 

MONDAY, 5.15-Regional Round. 
Sharpen your wits and your pen¬ 
cils ant join in with teams all over 
the country to answer questions 
posed by Mac. 5.45 The Zoo Man. 

TUESDAY, 5.15 Derek McCul¬ 
loch reading one of Gwynedd 
Rae’s stories from Mary Plain’s 
Big Adventure. 5.30 Hunter’s 
Moon—a play about Norman and 
Henry Bones, the boy detectives. 
North, 5.15 Beau Brocade .(No. 3)\ 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 To peruse care¬ 
fully. 4 To take place. 8 Asweet smell. 
19 Undivided. 11 Where Army officers 
eat. 12 Eager. 13 The young of a big 
bird of prey. 15 Company*. 17 Projects 
the arrow. 18 South Africa*. 20 A 
Mohammedan sovereign. 23 The male 
parent ot a horse. 24 in time.lon? past. 
26 A pin on which to hang a hat. 27 
On the move. 28 The scene of a 
contest. 29 The return of the tide. 

Reading Down. 1 Funny. 2 A 
short poem. 3 Proboscis. 4 A con¬ 
junction. 5 A small bay. 6 Individ¬ 
ual groups. 7 A‘bright warm colour. 
9 Capable of being employed. 12 Per¬ 
petually. 14 Gained possession of. 
16 Willow • used for basket-making. 
19 Sour. 21 To force onward. 22 A 
short letter. 23 A place where people 
take/the waters. 25 A bone springing 
from the vertebral column. 27 Auto¬ 
mobile Association.* / 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


THE LONG TRAIL 

" Y ou do n0 ^ enough exer¬ 
cise,” said the doctor. “Go 
for a long walk every evening 
when you have finished work.” 

“But, doctor,” protested the 
patient, “I am a postman.” 


Puzzle Arithmetic 

J) IVIDE a thousand into four 
parts so that the second is 
twice tha first, the third is three 
times the first, and the fourth 
is four times the first. . 

Answer next week 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS show the League of the Zodiac that 

THE ARROW 
STRIKES TWICE 



D avid burnant, inventor, pre¬ 
sented a very deiermined face to 
his visitor. “ I am sorry, sir” he 
said. “ My invention is being spon¬ 
sored by a very important engineering 
concern, and l have a reputation for 
loyalty. Your offer is very tempting, 
but I cannot accept it.” “ You may 
regret your decision,” replied h»$ 
visitor. “1 must take that risk.” 
answered Burnant. The visitor had 
Teen toying with a small silver arrow 
which he had taken from his pocket, 
and as he rose to leave, he left it on 
the desk.. Burnant picked it up. 
” You’ve forgotten this,” he said. 
“ Oh, keep it as a memento of a 
chance you threw away,” replied 
the visitor. “ It’s very neat, but also 
very sharp. Try it.” Burnant did so. 
on his thumb. A tiny spot of blood 
showed where the arrow had pricked. 
The visitor smiled, and left. 

Burnant had just returned to his 
desk, when the door beii'rang/and in 
came the Three Mustardeers,whom he 
had invited to tea. But as the 
inventor tried -to rise from his 
desk, he felt giddy. He again 
tried, and fell back. At this 
moment, the door opened and 
... A his earlier visitor returned. 
Sorry to, bother you again,” 
he said, “but . . . .” He 

0 stopped as he saw the Mustar- 
deers, and frowned. “ Look, 
can you leave me alone with 
Mr. Burnant for about ten 
minutes?'*'he asked. He turned, 
and saw Mary pick up the arrow. 
" How cute,” she said. “ Put it down,” 
snarled the man. A moan from 
Burnant attracted everyone’s attention. 
He was clutching at his throat, 
and gasping. 

The visitor smiled grimly. 
41 Burnant,” he said, “ the point of 
the arrow your young friend is 
handling, and with which you pricked 
your thumb, is poisoned. My purpose 
is not to kill you, but to secure your 
invention. On my earlier visit, I made 
sure that in your laboratory you had 
the necessary ingredients of the 
antidote. But of course you do not 




know the formula. I do ! Give me 
your invention, 2nd I give you the 
formula of the antidote. Other¬ 
wise . . . .” He snapped his 

fingers. ” You have ten minutes to 
decide.” 

Roger glanced from the man to 
Burnant, then to the silver arrow, which 
Mary had dropped on the desk. A 
suspicion formed in his mind. The 
hieroglyphic of the Sagittarius sign 

of the Zodiac was—an arrow t Was this man 
’ another member of the crooked League of the 
Zodiac? But he wasted no time on specula- ’ 
tion. He snatched the small arrow from the 
desk, and before anyone could know his pur¬ 
pose, he jabbed pie point in the man’s hand. 

Now.” he challenged “Sagit- — 

tarius," "you must decide too. 

Give n^e the formula _ 
for the antidote, and 
I prepare it for two, - 
or . . . The man : 
made a dash for the 
laboratory door. But> 

Jim was there before^ 
him, holding him oflf~ 

with a heavy steel rule. One—two—three min¬ 
utes passed, and " Sagittarius ” clutched his 
collar. “ I give in," he snarled. He gave the 
formula to Roger, who hurried to prepare it. 

Burnant was now almost unconscious, and 
- Roger, returning, poured a dose” down the 
inventor’s throat. He then told Jim to tele¬ 
phone the police, threatening to throw away 
the remainder of the antidote if “ Sagittarius ** 
made an attempt to escape. In a few minutes, 
the police arrived. " Sagittarius " was now 
•sitting on a chair groaning, and Roger handed ' 
him the medicine glass as he explained the 
position to the police sergeant. 

As the police led "Sagittarius” to their 
waiting car, Burnant thanked the Mustardeers 
warmly lor their timely intervention. 

Sajd Jim : " Roger needs no telling what to 
do, as Mary said when he glanced at his fat 
meat and asked for the mustard.” . 

THE MUSTARDEERS' OATH 
) We will have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
^ can get it. It 
makes good food taste 
better. If helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We wilt have Mustard— 


Column’s Mustard 


Mustard -i 
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